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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 


wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 


any choose to take it temporarily, it willbe sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

.iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——‘* Discontinue.” 











Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, We appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit’ subseriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to auy one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where We know the applicant, and are 
Vur wish and request is, that every 
for the Circular, should read the 


sure he is fully authorized, 
person proposing to subscribe 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, Without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 


The Reiigion of the Bibie, 
and 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘© Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people trom their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

** Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 

followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection, 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earru 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are’thine, and thine are mine.” —Jzesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 

















GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


Wanted for The Circular, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
jcluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
‘cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
| News, &e. &e. By writing for The Circular, its 
| friends will realize its highest value—-making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 
'wanof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 
| God. 
Support of The Circular. 
| For the present, the Circu/ar is supported, first 
; and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 


| tion and its branches; secondly, by the free contri- 
| butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
| bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable. 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
But they think they are sowing seed for a 
So we 


port. 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
So much for the past and pre- 





hope to do better. 
| sent. 

| Now as to the question how the Circular is to be 
supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Frere 
Dairy Retigious Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circu/ar, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 


thousand dollars. 





Postage of The Circular. 

The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
afew years, the postage of a common sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tur Tri-weEeKLy Cincu.ar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 








1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press, 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theorves. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 

PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
Historical sketch. Re- 
Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
System of Free La- 


members. Mansion House. 
ligious views. Form of government. 


Schools. 


nial and parental relations. 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL.—SOCIAL 

PRELIMINARIES, 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Il]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &e. 

Cnarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


THEORY. 


PART ILL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


ConstiTuTionaL Curis- 
Pavuv’s Views 


Criticism or CHRISTENDOM. 
Tur Bisnis on MarriaGe. 


TIANITY. 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART ILI.—CoLtioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 


with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and ‘T'1e Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 
The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces ; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press. 


or by private conveyance. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella’Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Largé 
Karly Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneart Frour, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 

7#* Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

28 The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition lo receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 

HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices, 


Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 
errr 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & €0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. kh. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 

GrorGe Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &e., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘George Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N.Y.’ 
= TT. 

Bioomers Ourpone.——Miss Mary B. Wil- 
liams contends for the right of women to wear 
men’s clothes if they choose. In a letter re- 
cently published, {the Tribune says, but does 
not tell where,| she thus argues the question, 
and Jays down the laws of good taste in regard 
to the cut and color of jackets and trowsers for 
the fair sex: 

“Tt is, as [ am informed, a ‘ misdemeanor’ 
for woman to assume the garb of man with in- 
tent to disguise her sex—the law presuming 
that suck disguise is intended to cover some 
evil design; but if no intention to disguise tha 
sex is apparent, then no offense is eommitted. 
Under this interpretation of the law, it will be 
seen that we are not, after all, entirely re- 
strained from wearing the male style of dress. 
I hold that women should wear this costume 














whenever and wherever they choose to do so, 
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either in town or country, in-doors or out-doors, 
occasionally or constantly. If the male part 
of creation should find any trouble in deter- 
mining our sex, let them quit shaving their 
faces, and then the difficulty will be obviated. 
‘What kindof a male suit may we wear?’ 
is a question that often suggests itself to timid 
reformers. ,In answer to this I would say, 
wear any dress that you like; you have the 
whole range of men’s fashions to choose from. 
Wear black, blue or brown coats, in the sack, 
frock or close-bodied form as you may prefer ; 
blouse of grey linen, or linen check ; pantaloons 
of black drab or blue cassimere, or of white or 
gray linen; buff, white or black waistcoats ; and 
fur or straw hats, or cloth caps. All these and 
more to, are often at your choice. In deference 
to good taste, avoid striped, cross-barred and 
snake-and-toad colored pants; let yours be 

lain, and cut snugly to the form, without 
Seiag too scanty for the free motion of the 
limbs. Eschew all kinds of tawdry waistcoats, 
such as we see sported by ‘fancy young men.’ 
A buff cassimere vest, with plain, flat, gilt 
buttons, is eminently genteel, and is always be- 
coming ; a plain black vest will be found de- 
sirable to alternate with the buff one. If you 
wear a blue dress-coat, have it trimmed, by 
all means, with plain, flat, gilt buttons ; but no 
other coat whatever should have metallic buttons 
of any kind. Generally, the sack-coat is prefer- 
able to any other form of this garment ; and for 
working, the blouse is better than all. 1 do most 
of my sweeping, and otherhouse work, ina check 
linen blouse. For walking, and riding, and 
driving, I wear a blue sack-coat, buff vest and 
drab pants—a suit which comes fully up to my 
idea of neatness and comfort combined.” 


THE CIRCULAR. 
BROOKLYN, MAR, 4, 1SF4., 


Constitutional Improvement. 
Petitions against the Nebraska Bill are laid out 
conspicuously at all the New York ferries, and 
passengers are invited by hand-bills to sign them. 
Several that we have seen had long columns of 
names attached. In like manner petitions are 
being signed and sent to Congress by all the cities 
and large: towns of the North. In fact a sort of 
vote of the, people. is being taken on a measure 
which at the same. time is under discussion by 
the representatives of the people at Washington. 
This fashion of sending in the votes of the peo- 
ple, to determine the rotes of their representa- 
tives, seems to be gaim‘rg ground. Members of 
Congress in many cases,. we perceive, think they 
cannot act on any new measure of importance till 
they have heard frer: home. One member, on be- 
jing asked by his constituents what he proposed to 
do in the ‘Nebraska matter, sent back to them the 
question, ‘What do you mean to do?’ intimating 
that they must bestir themselves, and hold meet- 
ings, pass resolutions, and send in petitions, if they 
wished him to go ahead. 
The same tendency of the times to revert from 
‘representative legislaticn to the action of the mass- 





es, is seen in the practice which is growing common 
in the State Legislatures, of referring great ques- 
‘tions, such as that of the Maine Law, the Canal 
Enlargement, &c., to the direct vote of the people. 

It occurs to us to ask, Could not these process- 
es of government be simplified? What need is 
there of double action and double voting? If the 
people must be called upon to work at legislating, 
why not let them directly into the business, and 
dispense with your machinery of representation 
altogether ? 

The newspapers, be it observed, propound the 
bills, conduct the discussions, and in general 
serve as the gathering-points and moderators of 
the masses who do this vutside work of legisla- 
tion. Why may not the idea thus suggested, of 
substituting the press for personal.conventicles, 
as the organs of legislation, be systematized and 
applied on the largest scale ? 

We find in our old files an essay on this idea, 
from which we reprint an extract. 

A New Puan or Government, 

Based on the principle of substituting printing 
for speaking, as the medium of legislative discus- 
sion ; by means of which the population of a State 
EN MASSE may make its own laws, and the repre- 
sentative system may be dispensed with. 

* The mechanical improvements of modern times 
have given us social facilities far greater than 
those of the ancients. The art of printing ena- 
bles us to throw off copies of thought, with a ra- 
pidity a thousandfold greater than that of the 
readiest writer. The steam-engine carries those 
copies to the most distant parts of the country, 
with the speed of the wind. ‘The mail system 
(almost unknown to the ancients) distributes them 
in every village and hamlet, with a minuteness 


eas 


blood. With these facilities, the most efficient 
and extensive communication of thought does 
not require that the people to be addressed should 
be convened in one place. Whoever has a mes- 
sage to deliver may speak to the millions scat- 
tered over a continent almost as easily as the 
orator of old could address an assembly ina 
senate-house. On this facility of communication 
we base our project of a pure democracy. 

Our plan is simply this. Instead of legislating 
as at present by a personal assembly of representa- 
tives, let a periodical paper be established at the 
seat of government, as the sole medium of propo- 
sing, discussing, enacting and recording the laws. 
| Let the whole people, with this paper for their 
| gathering point, resolve themselves into a perma- 

rent legislative convention. 
the paper, chosen of course by the people, and 
| governed by such regulations as may be found nec- 
essary to secure his impartiality and faithfulness, 
be the Moderator of this national convention, hay- 
ing power to enforce the necessary parliamentary 
|rules and preserve decorum in its debates. Let 
every citizen be at liberty to propose resolutions, 
bills, &e., as is done in ordinary legislatures; and 
on the publication of any bill, let it be the right 
of all to discuss it before the convention, through 
the paper. Such limitations of these rights might 
be devised, as would be necessary to keep the 
number of propositions and amount of discussion 
within reasonable bounds. Let this process of 
proposal and discussion be always going on; and 
once in three months (or such other period as may 
be found expedient) let the people in their respec- 
tive towns assemble and vote on the bills that are 
matured. Let it be a rule that all bills, tobe act- 
ed on at any given quarterly-voting, shall be pro- 
posed in the paper at least one month (or more or 
less) before that voting, and let the people be at 
liberty to vote, not only in the negative or affirm- 
ative, but also for a continuance of discussion; so 
that if a majority vote for a continuance, or if 
those who vote for a continuance, together with 
those who vote in the negative, are a majority, the 
bill may lay over till the next quarterly voting. 
Let the yotes of each town be sent to the paper, 
the result published, and those bills that are ap- 
proved be declared laws of the land.” 
a >< ¢ i 
Our Reading of the Rappings. 

We have a private notion, (which we may as 
well confess, and let it go for what it is worth,) 
that the Rapping wonders are a sort of Magicians’ 
echo of a true dispensation of open communi- 
cation with the heavens, which commenced in con- 
nection with the doctrine of Holiness. Millerism 
was the devil’s reply to our doctrine of the Sec- 





ond Coming; and the Rapping Spiritualisms seem 
to us to be a similar reply to our confession of the 
faith of miracles, and of connexion with the Prim- 
itive church. 

It was in 1847 that we fairly broke up through 
the theories and fashions of the world in respect 
to miracles and other things, and proclaimed the 
And it was in 1847 that the 
Rapping dispensation commenced. 


kingdom of God. 
We were sent 
out of Putney, and were led, we may safely say, 
by vevelation, to found the Oneida Association in 
central New York. And it was in central New- 
York that the Rappings began their manifesta- 
tions. 

It is also to be noted, that of all the Perfection- 
ists who were in sympathy with us at the prelim- 
inary Conventions, but afterwards deserted us 
when the Association was actually commenced, 
nearly every one went straightway to dabbling in 
the Rapping mysteries. The man who managed 
the spiritual caucus, lately reported in the Circu- 
lar, was, previous to the fall of 1847, a co-worker 
with us, and enthusiastic in his sympathy with 
the manifestations of miraculous power at Put- 
ney. But at the crisis when the Association was 
born, he became avvery active enemy of it, and now 
he and his childyen are mediums, and he ismaking 
capital against Oncida out of responses obtained 
from the familiar spirits which attend upon his 
household sorcery. 

These are some of the hints that help us to in- 
terpret the signs and wonders that have issued 
from central New York. 

- - ——aanty 0 <> 0 gee | - 
Criticism on the Right Scent. 

We took up the Tribune yesterday, and found 
the leader a withering criticism of the love of mon- 
ey, under the title of ‘The Children of the Rich.’ 
Laying it down, we took up the Independent, 
issued the day before, and behold the leader of 
that also was a criticism, equally severe, of the 
same evil, under the title of ‘The Enterprise of 
Mammon.’ The coincidence is worth noting, and 
the substance of the articles is very interesting. 

The first represents the children of the rich in 
New-York as more in need of pity and charitable 
attention than the Five Points children. The 
latter, (it says,) begin life at the very lowest step 
of the social ladder, and if they never mount, 
they can scarcely descend below their original 
perch. Their baseness is rather native than ac- 
quired—they have any amount of ‘original sin’ 


and die out before the lurid glow which charac- 
terizes those of the children of the millionaires. 
‘Where then, it exclaims, ‘is the benevolent Mr. 
Pease or Mr. Brace, whose heart is touched by 
the moral raggedness of our rich young men !— 
Pressing the urgency of the case 1t says: ‘One 
can count as he goes along our lordly thorough- 
fares, so many homes in which the father sits sol- 
itary, robbed of the sons who should have been 
the ornament and prop of his declining years, or 
in which the sleepless heart of the mother counts 
the weary hours till morning, waiting in vain her 


prodigal’s return! And one can also count on the 


Let the publisher of | other hand as he goes along Broadway so many 


princely houses where hell lies in ambush, and 
hecatombs of promising youth are nightly offered 
up to the gigantic Moloch of Play !’ 

Fifteen houses between Bleecker and Barclay 
streets in Broadway, are daily and nightly open 
for gambling, some of them fitted up in the ex- 
treme of Juxury, and they derive their support 
from the pleasure-secking sons of the rich. So, 
says this article, do the army of pimps and swin- 
dlers and black-legs that infest the city, whose 
roguery fastens only on the spendthrift sons of 
therich. The pugilist even is fed and trained for his 
loathsome office by those fathers who ‘having 
amassed a mint of money, carelessly and culpably 
drown the active or productive energies of their 
children, in the love of purely passive enjoyment.’ 
The article concludes with recommending for a 
remedy, a familiar principle of Communism: 


“ We would have fathers remember that their 
children are primarily the children of society, 
and only secondarily theirs. And we repeat that 
they have no right to overlook the paramount 
claims of society in the education of their chil- 
dren. No man, even supposing him to have the 
wealth of Mr. Astor, has a right to bring up his 
children to a career of idleness. No man not a 
savage has a right to educate his children with a 
view simply to the passive enjoyment of life.— 
This is wholly to mistake the end and meaning of 
life. Life was never meant to be a mere pleasure, 
save to the brute. To higher natures it has al- 
ways been, and always will be, a school, a disci- 
pline, a journey, a march, a battle, a victory. The 
law is absolute and wholesome, growing out of 
the very divinity of man’s source. No amount of 
fortune accordingly can exempt a man from its 
operation. It leaves no one where it finds him. 
If it does not elevate him above the lambent stars, 
it makes him grovel in the dust of the earth. The 
alternative is infallible, and therefore we say to 
our thoughtless rich men, that they had _ better, 
on every account, study the methods of a wise 
depletion, and educate their children to industry, 
economy, usefulness.” 

The article in the Independent gives a vivid de- 
scription of the business energy of New York, 
and represents it as a city most intensely devoted 
to the acquisition of wealth—presenting a specta- 
cle in this respect that no other city in the world 
does. Other cities have wealth, but in none is 
there such a scene of haste and competition in its 
pursuit. In Paris, the general aspect is that of 
gayety; in London, of substantial comfort. In 
these cities we see the enjoyment of wealth, but 
wealth is not the one controlling influence—to ac- 
cumulate property is not the one visible, steady 
and uniform aim of the community. In New 
York, every thing declares that the one thing to 
be done there, is to get money as fast as possible 
and as much as possible. The entire community 
is moved by this common impulse, and its irtensi- 
ty increases every year. After finishing the de- 
scription, the article breaks out in the following 
strain : 

“ And now in all this absorption of Mammon, 
amid all this hurry and confusion of a money- 
making metropolis, can the voice of that meek and 
lowly One, uttermg his sublime discourse from 
the mountain-side in the wilderness of Galilee, 
obtain a hearing? Can the minister of Christ 
obtain a hearing as he echoes that voice, and re- 
peats the admonition—Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven. Can we persuade men even 
to look at heaven, to whom this world is so at- 
tractive and so absorbing? Are not these divine 
teachings looked upon as antiquated, and no longer 
adapted to the advanced civilization of this prac- 
tical, enterprising age? Can the pulpit stem this 
current of worldliness that rushes and roars against 
its sides ? Can the gospel reach men who have 
come to the church fresh from the reading of the 
Sunday newspapers, or the dispatches of the Sun- 
day steamer, and whose heads are filled with calcu- 
lations of the price of stocks or state of the mar- 
kets—men with whom the business of the week 
past, and the business of the week to come, over- 
Jap each other, so as to cover the thoughts and 
associations proper to the Sabbath ?” 

Here follows the faintest of all answers—to the 
effect that if Christ’s friends are faithful, there 1s 
hope. 

It is certainly a hopeful sign that the love of 
money is coming under criticism. Light on this 
subject will be salvation. On this-subject particu- 








and regularity like that of the circulation of the 





on hand, but their ‘actual transgressions’ pale 





larly the Bible is discredited; and the result of 





all investigation will be to confirm the position of 
Paul, that ‘the love of money is the root of alt 
evil.’ 


The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 








THE GARDINER CASE SETTLED, AT LAST. 


Dr. George A. Gardiner, who has for a long 
time past been under trial at Washington for for- 
gery, has been convicted of a fraud upon the goy- 
ernment, and was yesterday sentenced to ten 
years’ hard labor in the Penitentiary. Soon after 
the verdict, he was found dead in his room; hay- 
ing, as it was supposed, taken poison, to escape 
the disgrace which would attend his conviction. 
The history of his career is somewhat sin- 
gular. When the peace-treaty was executed be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, a large sum 
of money was appropriated by Congress, for the 
remuneration of American citizens who had 
suffered personal loss or injury at the hands of 
the Mexicans. Accordingly, Dr. Gardiner pre- 
sented his claims, duly authenticated.—to the ef- 
fect that he had been the owner of a mine, which 
the Mexicans had taken from him, thereby injur- 
ing him pecumarily to the value of four or five 
hundred thousand dollars. After due examina- 
tion, the sum of four hundred thousand dollars 
was awarded him; and he left this country for 
Europe. While absent the suspicion obtained 
currency, that his claim was a fraud; and on his 
return about three years and a half ago, he was 
indicted. He made a skilful defense, and suc- 
ceeded in postponing the final decision until the 
present time. 

SENATORIAL VERDICT ON THE NEBRASKA BILL. 

The Nebraska Bill has at length passed the Sen- 
ate. Yesterday’s session was continued through 
the night, till five o’clock this morning. After 
considerable squabbling, and much sharp inter- 
change of personal taunts between several of the 
senators, the final vote was taken, as follows :— 
Yeas 37, Nays 14. The Bill has yet to pass the 
House of Representatives, before it becomes a 
law. It is thought that the decision of the House 
will not be rendered before the next session, or 
about the first of August. 

MINING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

It is said that lead and silver ore has been dis- 
covered in Southampton, Mass., and that miners 
have been sent from England, and a company 
formed for the purpose of making the most of this 
discovery, and working the mines, should they 
prove fruitful. Will some of our friends in that 
quarter examine and report to us the facts in the 
case ? 

BOILER EXPLOSION. 

A steam-bviler explosion occurred on Thursday, 
in a car-manufactory at Hartford, by which six- 
teen persons were killed, and many others badly 
injured, and the building and its heavy machinery 
blown to pieces. 

—- ee ooo — 


Letter-Readings. 


A correspondent recommends ‘ Cheerful Views,’ 
[a piece in a late Circular. ] as ‘well worth study- 
ing and carrying into every temptation to sorrow 
or fear.’ 

K. H. H. takes a ‘cheerful view,’ writing thus 
from the Northern Commune: 

“ Although we do not get our Circular here so 
early as at the other Communes, it is received 
with none the less pleasure, and we still have 
reason to be thankful for the Mail System, which 
brings it to us, if tardily, with regularity and 
safety. This system, connecting with each other, 
as it does, every city and hamlet through the 
length and breadth of this growing country, and 
in fact through the whole world, is surely a noble 
work. I love to think of it, and cannot but rec- 
ognize it as a providentially prepared instrument, 
in conjunction with printing, for promoting the 
solidarity of the race, and introducing heavenly 
civilization upon the earth. It is belittleing to 
consider this great work aside from the purpose 
of God, and as but the servant of mammon, and 
narrow individual interests. I believe it is said 
of the Czar of Russia, that military considera- 
tions are the principal cause of his interest in 
railroads, as they would enable him to concentrate 
his armies at any desired point with such rapidity. 
So we may rejoice in the Mail System, as a rail- 
road through which we may expect to see the 
powers of heaven concentrate the living truth, 
here and there, as the interests of the incoming 
kingdom shall demand. The Bible and Daily 
Press, Printing and Mail Communication, are 
beautifully adapted to each other. It is interest- 
ing to sce how the idea of a Religious Daily Press 
is growing. My heart is stirred up to bring my 
best powers to its service. E. H. H.” 

The Prayer-meeting on the twentieth seems to 
have been heartily observed by many of our 
friends without, as well as within the Communi- 
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ties; and to have been attended with profit to all. 
A brother in Illinois thus writes, presenting 
another ‘ cheerful view?’ 


“JT was greatly edified in regarding the twentieth 
as a day of prayer to an almighty God for the de- 
struction of evil, and the bringing in of eternal 
righteousness. ‘That man can move the mind of his 
fellow man is sublime in a degree; but that the 
faith of Christ so unites man to the Divine Nature 
that the exercise of it will remove mountains, 
give sight to the blind, and sway the destinies of 
nations, is sublime beyond degree. _I cannot ex- 
press my feelings as they were the twentieth, in 
regard to the Eurepean war; but from that day’s 
experience I am sure we may rejoice in hope that 
truth will be the gainer at all events, war or 
peace. 8. B.” 

A generous friend at Oneida disclaims the idea 
that the Communities have supported the paper. 
He says, *I think that the real truth in the case 
is, that the press has created and supported the 
Communities. What else ever opened the way 
for the Oneida Community? What else ever 
opened the hearts of its members to contribute 
their all to the cause, but the truths which they 


received through the paper?” 


We have a communication from a schoolmaster 
in Illinois, on the subject of school government. 
It is not calculated in all respects for our meridi- 
an, but contains some very good ideas. ‘The fol- 
lowing portion of it reminded us ofan article pub- 
lished some time ago in the Spiritual Magazine, 
which we take occasion to republish in another 
part of this paper, and refer our correspondent to 
it, informing him that it was once pasted up in 
one of our Community schoolrooms, as rules for 
the teachers in place of any rules for the scholars: 


“ Some teachers upon entering a school get up a 
great many rules, and a long code of laws. which 
they perhaps write out and read to the school, or 
paste up in some conspicuous place in the school- 
room. ‘This I think is an erroneous step towards 
securing good order and obedience in school. For 
amultiphcity of rules causes a multiplicity of 
transgressions. This we have always found to be 
the case; in those countries that have been ruled 
with the greatest tyranny, there have been the 
greatest number of occasions for inflicting punish- 
ment. It is best to begin with few rules. The 
simple rules of ‘do to others as you would have 
them do unio you, and do right, are quite enough 
to begin with. ‘These give the scholar no chance 
to dodge. Every child has a consciousness of right 
and wrong implanted within his bosom ; and when- 
ever he violates this rule of right, he may be pun- 
ished without any excuse or resistance on his part, 
whereas where there are special rules laid down, 
a vicious scholar may contrive to avoid breaking 
over the rules, and at the same time do wrong, 
(for the rules may not be perfect in every respect.) 
and go unpunished, while another may violate 
some rule without any intention of doing wrong, 
and must be punished, or the teacher's word pass 
at a discount. 

“The teacher may at all times urge upen his pu- 
pils the necessity of study, and the importance of 
striving to learn, if they would be happy them- 
selves and useful to others. But after the teacher 
has done all in this way that his ingenuity is ca- 
pable of inventing, punishment of disobedience 
will sometimes be necessary. And one of the 
most effectual modes of punishment consists in the 
use of the rod. I will admit that the rod is 
sometimes used when it should not be, and also 
too frequently used. But a proper use of the rod 
is one of the best means for securing obedience. 
When using it, the teacher should never be in a 
passion, and he should be persuaded that it is the 
best thing that can be done in the present case ; 
the scholar should feel that he has violated the 
rule of right and most justly deserves it; and at 
the same time the master should have the approv- 
al of the school, and when this is the case let hiin 
use the rod, and use it well, soas not to need 
repeating soon if possible.” 

The following interesting extract is from the 
correspondence of S. W., who was the author of 
several letters which our readers may recollect, 
in the early part of this volume: 


“The article ‘Mental Training,’ (No. 28 of the 
current volume,) pleased me much; and brought 
to my recollection two incidents corroborative of 
its thoughts. The system of college honors is used 
as a spur to study in all our colleges ; and the mo- 
tives of emulation are urged in full force upon all 
minds that will allow them entrance. In my 
own class in college I saw the injurious effects of 
this system, which wasa root of bitterness through 
the whole period of our course, breaking friend- 
ships, inducing quarrels, fostering vanity in the 
successful, and envy in those competing; and 
these results were so evident and impressive, that 
the faculty have found it difficult since then, (10 
years ago.) to sustain the system against the pub- 
lic sentiment of the students. After graduating, 
I was conversing on the subject with the presi- 
dent. Dr. S., an alumnus (both academic and the- 
ological) of Yale; and he said in defence of the 
system, that after completing his college course, 
and entering the theological school, he saw the 
great utility, and indeed necessity of that method 
of urging young men to intellectual progress ; for 


ciency in the course of study, that had attended 
the academic course. Confession fatal to his 
cause! It appeared then, that four years spent 
under strife for honors, and motives of emulation, 
so poisoned the moral nature of these young men, 
that they could not study vigorously under the 
professed influence of a life-devotion to the special 


Christ. Hence come many Nicodemuses—time- 
servers, in church and state. 


eager student, and tock much pains to add to my 
stores of knowledge, often spurred on by the feel- 
ing that life is short, and I must hurry. The an- 
cient maxim, ‘Vila brevis, ars longa,’—life is 
short, and art is long—pressed upon me; and I 


other chance. 


my powers, the thought rushed into my mind,— 
‘How foolish Lam; I say hfe is short, but it is 


are mine; I have already conquered the fear of 


God and immortal life; by the same power I will 
now conquer this impatient grasping for knowl- 
edge, and anticipate the immortal life of my intel- 
lect, by ceasing from haste, and trusting my heay- 
enly Father to bring me to all knowledge that is 
desirable forme. Mortal existence is but cradle- 
life: why need I hurry? I soon found that by 
thus making a reality of the immortality of my 
mind, I had gone up intoa region of serenity 
where I was happier in learning than I had been 
before, and learned no less. 1 love to trust my 
progress in His hands, who will direct it best, 
and feed my mind as I have need. we 


— — 





Analects. 


...+Evyery one must be willing to forsake his 
own center to find unity. 

...-The great lesson God 
world, is fo drust in him. 


is teaching the 


...-To have fellowship with each other, we 
must all be interested in éhe truth. 

.... Desire for any good, sucks that good into 
us; the desire takes hold of God’s righteousness 
and makes it ours. 

- Nobody can make his own experience an 
attractive theme, only as it is an exposition of 
truths of general interest. 

.... When tempted to grasp a good deal of 
intellectual or spiritual knowledge, remember it is 
not the amount we know that is worth so much, 
as the desire lo learn. 

.... The spirit of truth can take any mind, no 
matter what its natural capacity, and can lead it 
into all truth, if it can first establish obedience— 
thorough loyalty and love of truth, and apprecia- 
tion of its value. 

.... Faith in Christ is the vital spring of hea- 
venly consolation. We cannot warrantably ex- 
pect to be filled with joy and peace, but in be- 
lieving.— Thornton. 

.... Every thing on earth is frail and change- 
able, but Jesus Christ ‘is the same yesterday to- 
day and forever.’ Ile is a refuge that never fails, 
a rock that never decays, a vine that never with- 
ers.—Ibid. 

...-The election of God should be the great- 
est possible inducement to cultivate in us an 
immortal eagerness for improvement. A person 
should say to himself, ‘If 1 am the elect of God, 
a member of Christ. and so under the special 
providence of God, I have every encouragement to 
pray for, and expect God to give and nourish in 
me an almighty purpose to grow and perfect my- 
self in every good thing.’ 


a 
Botanicai Sketches,---No. 2. 

In our last we traced the process of germina- 
tion in a kernel of corn as far as the perfect 
development of the radical or root, and the 
plume. Thus far the growth of monocotyle- 
donous plants does not differ materially from 
that of other sorts, except that the plume is 
nothing but a bunch of leaves folded in con- 
centric layers, and is no part of the future 
stem ; whereas, in the case of dicotyledonous 
plants the plume is itself the beginning of the 
future stem. The real stem of the monocotyle- 
donous plants is merely a solid bunch under 
ground, with roots extending dowaward in one 
direction and leaves extending upwards in an- 
other. For quite a long period this under- 
ground stem does not extend itself upwards, 
but gathers strength by extending its root and 
increasing its circumference, continually throw- 
ing out more leaves from its center. The cir- 
cumferential size of the future stalk is deter- 
mined entirely by the diameter which this flat 
stem attains during this period. 

This stage of its growth seems to be only a 
preparation for another. When the plant has 
invested a sufficient amount of capital in roots, 





there, where there was no emulation for prizes, 
there was not that zealous attention to, and profi- 





service of God, in efforts to spread the gospel of 


was anxious to improve every opportunity for | 
learning anything new, lest I should not have an- | 
One day when I had sighed once | 
more over the multitude of things to be learned, | 
and the shortness of my life, and the feebleness of | 


not short; Iam immortal, and all future years} and bli 


death, when it rose as a grim spectre in my un- | 
certain future, by asserting against it my faith in| and inercases its diameter, until it reaches the | 


| evated at their foundation, so to speak ; i. e., | 
| the solid base from which they sprung is pushed | Sion for it, give them a tremendous re- 








tion. The stalk surmounted by the tassel 
pushes up in the center, and expands rapidly 
both in an ascending and horizontal direction. 
This process is pretty well illustrated by draw- 


| 
‘ , : 
ing out a spy-glass which consists of several | 

- > | 


No new leaves form | 


tubes, one within another. 


| on the stalk after this period of its growth has | 


| 
“For some years after I left college, I was an| commenced, except the husks of the ear, if they | 


| can be called leaves; but the old leaves are el- | 


up, carrying tke leaves along with it, and con- 
stituting the future stalk. In this way the| 


leaves are distributed along the upright stalk, 





each one coming out at every joint. 

The result of this middle period of its | 
growth, is the formation of the stalk, the ear 
ssoms, and the fructification of the fu- 


ture grain. The stalk extends itself upward 


limit prescribed by the degree of preparation | 
which it has made during the first period of its 
growth. The tender embryo cars, safely en- 
sconced in their natural sheath of husks, pro- 
trude themselves from the joints, with the silk 
pending from their points, ready to receive the 
fructifying pollen which the tassel ‘ shakes 


from its dewy locks.’ The number and size 
of the ears is also in a great measure determined 
hy the amount of previous preparation which 
the plant has made. 

Next comes the third process; that of per- 
The stalk and 
cob prepare themselves for this momentous 


fecting the full corn in the ear. 


operation by absorbing to their uttermost capac- 
ity the saccharine juice, which is sucked up by 
organs called spongioles in the roots, and which 
undergo an assimilating process in the leaves. 
[This is the best time for expressing the juice, 
for the manufacture of sugar, unless the time 
of harvesting the stalk for that purpose is de- 
layed by breaking offthe young ears, which is 
probably the most proffitable way.] The juice 
then passes rapidly into little bags or vessels, 
which cover the cob (and which constitute the 
hulls of the future kernels) where through the 
influence of the air, sun, and of the moon, as 
some say, it is converted into starch and other 
constituents of the grain. 

These the processes to Christ 
alluded when he said, ‘So is the kingdom of 


are which 
God, asif a man should east seed into the 
ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and 
day, and the sced should spring up and grow, he 
knoweth not how; for the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear.’ 

This text is most admirably explained, as a 
symbol illustrating spiritual experience, in the 
article in the Berean, ‘ Spiritual Puberty.’ 

We think it is a good illustration of the ex- 
When we 


look around upon the vast accumulations of in- 


perience of the world as a whole. 


tellectual and material wealth which past gen- 


erations have collected, and see at the same 


time the unequal distribution, imperfection and 
unhappiness, which universally prevail in the 








outward world, we are led to exclaim, 
It is only | 
Like the| 
corn in its first stages, it produces nothing but; 


Like the | 


successively unfolding leaves of the young plant, 


Surely, 
this age was not made for itself. 
the blade state of human nature. 


leaves, yielding no fruit unto God. 


each generation springs up and crowds its pre- 


decessor outwards, apparently living only for 





itself and its successor. But the end is not 


yet. God, who like the husbanéman waiteth 


for the precious fruit of the 





arth, and hath 
long patience, will yet reap a glorious harvest 
as the result of this long process of preparation. 





Government of Children. 
FROM THE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE. 

The first general principle is to avoid 
as far as possible giving children occasions | 
for transgression, by putting them under| 
law about ten thousand things. A mul- 
titude of laws in the case of children, 
causes the offense toabound. Secondly— 
as a general rule correct their faults by 








leaves, and juice, it commences a new specula- 





addressing their reason and conscience, 





by kind manners, patience, forbearance, 
and winning them to obedience by gentle 
words—not by scourging them, either in 
spirit or with the rod; nor let their oc- 





|casional misconduct keep up a continual 


ehafing and disfellowship, but meet it 
with patience and faith in God’s power 
to overcome al} evil. Then once in a 
great while, when there is a signal ocea- 


buke, such as will leave its impression 
forever. If our general rule is gentleness, 
and long-suffering, and the arts of love, 
when we do chastise them it will be with 
the greater effect. Wemay fret and scold 
at a child all day long, and day after day, 
and not at any time put power enough 
into our rebuke to change the spirit of 
the child, but only distress ourselves and 
It is better 
to wait in peace till a proper time to do a 
thorough work. 


defile the child’s conscience. 


Social Magnetism. 
While the general effect of Communi- 
ty life on persons is to enliven and ener- 





gize, in some instances the opposite ef- 
fect has been produced, and persons have 
for a time manifested less enterprise and 
vivacity after entering our Association 
than before. It isa phenomenon like that 
frequently seen in ordinary society. Ma- 
ny persons when introduced to a party, 
for instance, appear to partially lose the 
control of their natural faculties. What 
is the difliculty in such cases ? and how 
may it be avoided ? 

In order to satisfactorily answer these 
questions, we must understand the pro- 
cesses that take place between us as spir- 
itual beings. We are not only suscepti- 
ble to the influx of influences that pro- 
ceed from heaven and the universal spir- 
itual element, but are also ourselves 
sources of spiritual emanation: we are 
constantly surrounded with an invisible 
influence, that flows out from us, and 
communicates the consciousness of our 
life to surrounding society. And the re- 
sult produced upon persons by the spirit- 
ual emanations of the society that svr- 
rounds them is determined, in a great 
measure, by the manner in which those 
This fact is 
well illustrated by a familiar phenomenon 
Thus, it is found that 
the nervous influence which, in its nor- 
mal application, is adapted to stimulate 
and make active, when differently applied 
has the contrary tendency, viz., to para- 
lyze and render inactive. So the social 
element which enlivens when rightly re- 
ceived, deadens when wrongly received— 
the power in the two cases may be the 
same, while the results are entirely dif- 
ferent. 

We may not at present be able to fully 
explain the difference between the two 
kinds of reception that produce such op- 
posite results, but the philosophy seems 
clear so far as this: that when persons 
are paralyzed by the social influence, they 
receive it in an external way ; it simply 
flows upon them. But in the case of 
those who are exhilarated and energized 
by the social influence, it flows into them 
and mingles with their life. If it be fur- 
ther asked, what attracts the influence in 
the one instance to the surface, and in the 
other to the interior ? we reply : When 
the social element is received in dove and 
confidence it is attracted inward, and so 
enlivens ; but when received in the spirit 


emanations are received, 


in mesmerism. 
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of fear or resistance it can only take ef-!so shall it be in the end of the world.— 
fect upon us, and so paralyzes and dead-|The Son of man shall send forth his an- 


ens, 


The same principle applies to our inter-| of his kingdom all things that offend 
course with God and heavenly spirits as/and them which do iniquity; and shal 
to our intertourse with soviety. In order 


to receive spiritual influences from any | shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth, | wander as travellers into this solitary I 
| There is another similar entrance to the garden 


source so that they shall quicken us, we 
must be free to dove them: otherwise 
they will have a cramping, legal effect. 


‘Let us come boldly to the throne of 


grace.’ The very object of the mediation 
of Christ is to precipitate fear—abolish 
it from between us and God, and thus en- 
able us to receive his influence within us, 
in a way to enliven and regenerate us. 


Antichrist. 
HIS SPIRITUAL ANTECEDENTS. 

Inquirer.—I find that in the New Tes- 
tament reference is repeatedly made to a 
manifestation of evil power in opposition 
to Christ. It is alluded to by Christ 
himself in his discourses concerning his 
Second Coming; by Paul under the terms, 
‘mystery of iniquity,’ and ‘ man of sin;’ 
and by John as ‘Antichrist.’ What do 
you understand this Antichrist to be ? 

Circularius.—I believe Antichrist was 
a living being who was the opposite of 
Christ. As Christ was the Son of God 
incarnated in humanity, so Antichrist 
was the incarnation of Satan. 

Ing.—This is certainly a strange theo- 
ry; will you give me your reasons for 








holding it ? 

Cir.—I will. To begin at the foun- 
dations of the subject, I will state the 
following postulate truths: 1. There are 
two principles in the world, good and evil. 
2. The sources of them are diverse and 
separate, 3. God is the source of all 
good; the Devil is the source of all evil. 
4, God is an uncreated, eternal being; 
the Devil is likewise uncreated, and eter- 
nal. 5, They are mutually antagonis- 
tic. 6. All manifestations of good and 
evil in the universe, are evolutions of 
the power and life of these two beings.— 
From the basis furnished by these facts, 
we can proceed directly to trace the his- 
tory of the workings of the Evil One, 
which eventually resulted in his incarna- 
tion in the persun of Antichrist. 

The manifestations of good and evi] in 
this world, have been made through the 
medium of human beings. From God 
came the creation with man at its head, 
perfect and without evil—a vehicle of the 
life and love of God. The Devil, as the 
continual and ever-working enemy of God, 
seduced man and thus made him a vehi- 
cle of his own evillife. From thence on- 
ward the two principles have met in man, 
and two classes of human beings have 
been produced, one class good, and the 
other evil. Each class is the outgrowth 
and result of the antecedent impregna- 
ting life,—the good of the life of God, 
and the evil of the life of the Devil— 
This process is described in the parable 
ot the tares and the wheat, Matt. 13. 
Christ, in his explanation of tbe parable, 
thus sums up the facts: “ He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of man; the 
field is the world; the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom; but the tares 
are the children of the wicked one; the 
enemy that soweth them is the Devil.” 
Ver. 38, 39. The Devil and his children 
are intruders. The purpose of God is to 
separate the two seeds and destroy the 
wicked. “As therefore the tares are 


gels, and they shall gather together out 


| ‘ast them into the furnace of fire: there 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
| the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 
| Ver. 39—43. 
| ‘To accomplish this purpose, it was nec- 
essary to deliver the good seed from the 
_power and bondage of Satan, so that the 
‘sphere of his operations could be restrict- 
ied to the circle of his own reprobate child- 
‘ren. For in the fall of Adam all his de- 
scendants were subjected to the spirit- 
jual influence and dominion of the Evil 
One. To do this, the divine and human 
inatures must be united, in order that 
God might meet the Devil in the sphere 
of humanity with a superior power.— 
This was done by the Son of God taking 
on human nature, and becoming as one 
of ‘his people. A basis was thus form- 
ed for the organization of the kingdom 
of God. By the incarnation of Christ, 
an advantage was gained which the Dev- 
‘il on the previous line of operations could 
‘not withstand. He was outflanked.— 
The only resource left for him, for a final 
struggle, was the incarnation of himself 
in reprobate humanity, and through the 
agency of Antichrist to present in oppo- 
sition to the organization of the king- 
dom of God, the organization of a king- 
dom of darkness, 
This was done, 
manifestation of Christ, he presented a 
counter manifestation, viz., Antichrist.— 
As the Son of God was incarnated in the 





In opposition to the 





person of Jesus Christ, so also Satan be- 
“ame incarnate in a living human person; 
and as Christ became the head and cen- 
ter of the kingdom of God, so that per- 
son became the head and center of the 


kingdom of Satan. As to ihe question 


who that person was, I have an opinion 
which I will give you hereafter. 


A OE? 
Scenes about Mount Sinai, 
Collated from ‘Recbinson’s Biblical Researches.’ 
THE CONVENT. 

“The conyent is situated in the valley of Shu’cib 
which runs up from the plain in a direction 8S. KE. 
by S., terminating not far beyond the convent. 
The valley is so narrow at the bottom, that while 
the eastern wall of the convent runs along the 
water-course, the main body of the building stands 
on the slope of the western mountain, so that the 
western wall hes considerably higher than the 
‘astern. The mountains on either side tower to 
the height of a thousand feet above the valley. 

“The convent is an irregular quadrangle, 245 
French feet long by 204 broad ; enclosed by high 
walls, built of granite blocks. of which there is no 
lack here, and strengthened with small towers 
in various parts ; in one or two of which there are 
small cannon. One portion of the eastern wall 
was now threatening to tumble down; and work- 
men were already preparing the materials for re- 
building it. Another portion was rebuilt’ with 
great solidity by the French when in Egypt, by 
order of General Kleber, who sent workmen from 
Cairo for that purpose ; and the monks retain a 
very grateful feeling towards that nation in con- 
sequence, ‘The space enclosed within the walls is 
cut up into a number of small courts, by various 
ranges of buildings running in all directions, 
forming quite a labyrinth of narrow winding pas- 
sages, ascending and descending. Some of the 
little courts are ornamented with cypress or 
other small trees, and beds of flowers and vegeta- 
bles; while many vines run along the sides of the 
buildings. Every thing is irregular, but neat ; 
and all bears the marks of high antiquity ; being 
apparently the patch-work of various by-gcne cen- 
turies. In the court near the strangers’ rooms is 
a large well; but the water for drinking is usual- 
ly taken from the fountain of Moses near the 
church, and is very pure and fine. 

“The garden joins the conyent on the north, ex- 
tending for some distance down the valley; and 
is in like manner enclosed with high walls ; which 
however it would not be very difficult to scale. 
In the course of the morning the Superior invited 
us to walk through it, showing us the way him- 
self along a dark and partly subterranean passage 
under the northern wall of the convent. This is 


the free ingress and egress of the inmates and 
visitors. 
the slope of the western mountain, and is formed 
| into several terraces, planted with fruit-trees. At 
| its S. E. corner, near the high entrance of the con- 


| of entrance to the garden and convent. By this 


The garden, like the convent, lies along 


vessels were of tinned copper; but the plates, 
spoons, basins, mugs, and porringers for drinking, 
were all of pewter. An orange and half a le- 
mon lay by each plate, with a portion of coarse 
bread. After a grace, a large basin of soup or 


>| vent, the wall is mounted on the inside by a stile, | stew, made of herbs and a species of large shell- 
]| with a ladder to let down outside, forming a way | fish, was set on, from which each helped himself 


lat will. This, with a few plates of olives and raw 


| way ladies are introduced, when they happen to| beans soaked in water till they sprout, formed the 


region.— 
| through a small building on the wall in the N. W. 
| part, which is easier and more used; the wall 
having here a slight inclination, and being ascend- 
jed by the help of a rope. At present the pas- 
| sages are left open during the day ; but are strict- 
| ly shut up at night. 

“The garden was now suffering from drought. 
but looked beautifully verdant in contrast with the 
stern desolation that reigns all around. Besides 
the tall dark cypresses which are seen from afar, 


Indeed, the num- 


ing at present cultivated in it. 


| tifies to the fine temperature and vivifying power 
of the climate, provided there be a supply of wa- 
iter. The almond-trees are very large, and had 
been long out of blossom. The apricot trees are 
| also large, and, like the apple-trees, were now in 
| full bloom; or rather, were already in the wane. 
| There are also pears, pomegranates, figs, quinces, 
| mulberries, olives, and many vines ; besides other 
trees and shrubs in great variety. The fruit pro- 
duced is said to be excellent. The Arabs are now 
on good terms with the monks, and do not rob 
the gardens ; but the long want of rain had made 
them less productive. This garden, although un- 
der the immediate care of the monks, is not well 
kept, and has nothing ornamental about it; nor is 
it wellirrigated. Still it is a gem in the desert.” 
In regard to the history of the convent, we 
gather the following details. It appears that 
these mountains, during the third and fourth cen- 
turies, were the abode and refuge of monks and 
anchorites, and of Christians who had fled thither 
in times of persecution. These anchorites resided 
in separate cells. They had regular intercourse 
with each other, and gathered in small commu- 
nities around the more distinguished ascetics and 
teachers. They subsisted only on dates, berries, 
and other like fruits, without wine, or oil, or even 
bread. They passed the whole week in the si- 
lence and solitude of their cells, until the evening 
of Saturday, when they assembled in the church, 
and continued all night together in prayer. In 
the morning they received the sacrament, and 
then returned to their ceils. They were often 
attacked and massacred by the Saracens. Tra- 
dition relates that the present convent was es- 
tablished by the emperor Justinian in the sixth 
century. Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
lived in the ninth century, states that Justinian 
caused a fortified convent to be erected for the 
monks of Sinai, including a tower and chapel 
which was there previously, in order to protect 
them from the incursions of the Ishmaelites.— 
This accords with the appearance of the building 








at the present day. 

All the evidence that can be collected goes to 
show that from about the beginning of the fourth 
century onwards, a very considerable Christian 
population existed in the peninsula of Sinai. — 
Tradition states that at the time of the Moham- 
medan conquest, six or seven thousand monks and 
hermits were dispersed over the mountains. After 
the times of the Crusades, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. this region was visited by several travellers. 
Rudolf de Suchen, found here (A. D. 1836—50,) 
more than four hundred monks, under an arch- 
bishop and prelate, including lay brethren who did 
hard labor among the mountains, and went with 
camels from Elim to Babylon, carrying charcoal 
and dates in large quantities to market. In this 
way the convent obtained a scanty support for its 
own inmates, and for the strangers who came to 
visit them. 

On Sunday, ( 25th) we attended service, in the 
great church. The service commenced in the 
church at 7 o’clock, and continued an hour and a 
half; it consisted in great part, in the reading of 
the Gospels, with the responses and chants of the 
The antique, yet simple grandeur 
The associations of 


Greek ritual. 
of the church, was imposing. 
Sinai came strongly to the aid of the influence of 
the service, and awakened in our breast, feelings of 
veneration and deyotion. The service included 
the high mass. 

“ Just at the close of the service, Father Neo- 
yhytus, the Prior, as a mark of special favour, 
phy tus, I 

valled us of his own accord into the sacristy and 
showed us the relics of St. Catharine; whose 
body the monks suppose to have been transpor- 
ted by angels from Alexendria to the summit of 
the mountain which now bears her name. The 
relics consist of a skull and hand, set in gold and 
embossed with jewels. 

“ After the service, we repaired to the refectory, 
and were seated at the long table next below the 
priests; the lay brethren and pilgrims taking 
their seats still further down. The table was 


it contains mostly fruit-trees; few vegetables be- | 


| ber and variety of fruit-trees is surprising, and tes- | 


| whole repast.” 

An hour or two after breakfast, the Superior 
came and took us to visit the different parts of 
the interior of the convent. We were shown the 
chapel covering the place where the burning bush 
| is said to have stood, and the well from which Mo- 
}ses watered Jethro’s flocks. 
| “We were taken up and down through several 
| of the little courts and many winding corridors; 
| the whole convent indeed being a labyrinth of 

blind passages. The cells of the monks are in dif- 
They are 
| small and mean, and wholly without comfort ; be- 


} 





j ferent parts along these corridors. 


| ing furnished simply with a mat and rug, spread 
| upon a raised part of the floor for a bed, and per- 
haps a wooden chair, but no table. Shops, or 
| rather places for working in the open air, we saw 
| in several parts, with tools rude and more ancient 
| than the aris that now wield them. They make 
use of hand-mills; but have also a larger mill 
turned by a donkey.” 

The library of the convent contains about fif- 
teen hundred volumes, mostly old Greek books, 
and is utterly neglected by the monks. 

“In the afternoon we were left undisturbed to 
the enjoyment of our own thoughts, and our own 
more private exercises of devotion. Thus passed 
to us the Christian Sabbath amid this stern sub- 
limity of nature, where the Jewish Sabbath of 
old was proclaimed to Israel. 

“The Prior returned to us in the evening. as we 
sat at tea, and accepted the cup we proflered him, 
on condition that it should be without milk; it 
being now the fast of Lent, during which the 
tasting of every animal substance is strictly avoid- 
ed. A tea-spoon which had been dipped in milk, 
was sent out to be washed for his use; but in 
order to be on the safe side, he chose even then 
tostir his tea with the handle of the spoon.” 

[ How utterly different in every phase, in every 
locality, and in every age, is the Christianity that 
has existed since the destruction of Jerusalem, 
from that which existed before that period.— 
Whether we view it in the anchorites of the first 
centuries, or in the monasteries of later times, 
in the Greek, the Latin, cr Protestant types—in 
all, even in the best aspects, we find scarcely any- 
thing more thana dead, sickening mockery. 

Primitive Christianity was full of the life of 
heaven and resurrection power, and carried its re- 
cipients towards eternal youth and immortality. 
All the true interests and enjoyments of life, it 
It filled the heart with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

But the succeeding apostasy presents little ta 
satisfy or develop the heart of man. Its asceti- 
cism withers both soul and body. Its elements 
are legality and death, instead of life and resur- 
rection. Its worship, whether at Sinai, Rome, 
London, or New-York, is  spiritiess formality, 
which to the soul is as ashes, and to the body 
weariness,—Ed. Cir.] 

te 0 


sanctified and conserved. 


Jrws.—The State ot New York has 21 
Jewish communities ; 3 German and 3 English 
leetureships : 17 Jewish schools ; 46 charitable 
institutions; 3 literary institutions; and the 
entire Jewish population consists of 30,000 
souls. The proportion of the population from 
the various countries and nationalities is—1 
American to 2 Erglish, 5 Poles, and 25 Ger- 
mans.—London Jewish Chronicle. 

- an © <a 9 Se 

A Quaker Depuration.—It is announced 
that a deputation from the Society of Friends, 
consisting of Mr. Henry Pease of Darlington, 
Mr. Joseph Sturge of Birmingham, and a gen- 
tleman from Bristol, has just left England for 
St. Petersburg, with the object of endeavor- 
ing to induce the Czar to come to terms with 
Turkey.—London paper. 





Lavy Pren.—Lady Peel, (says a London 
paper,) widow of the late Premier, has gone 
over to the Chureh of Rome, with one of her 
daughters. It is said that both, now on the 
Continent, intend to take the vail. 





—Baron Humboldt proclaims himself the first 
introducer of guano to the world as a manure. 
He explained its advantages, published an analy- 
sis of it, and endeavored to introduce it ex- 
tensively for forty years, but in vain.— Scien. 
Amer. 
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man; S. Close; Seba Bailey; Silas and Naomi 























gathered together and burned in the fire, 


closed by an iron door, now left open all day for 


neat, and without a cloth; some of the larger 


Howard. 
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